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The American Association o^|tate Colleges and ^ 
Universities (AASCU) is an outgrowth of the Mf^ociation of Teacher 
Education Institutions and the Amer4^AJI*JL£S9J5i»ioi^ of Teachers 
Colleges, The major purposes of the organization founded in 1961 
were: (1) to« enable the membera^cmake^i^eir influence felt in 
connection wi€h national affairs; (2) to present the strengths and 
services of iState colleges and universities effectively to the public 
and to agencies and individuals from which grants of funds might be 
available; (3) to represent the members of the Association in the 
National Commission on Accrediting; and (4) to conduct studies of 
educational problems of common interest to the ^^members. As evidence 
of the strong and influential national positioijp of the organization^ 
the report cites the major endeavors of the J^oc|ation. (JMF) 
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AASCU: THE FIRST TEN YEARS 



Walter E^ Hager , 



The Association of State Colleges and Universities (now the American 
[Association of State Colleges and Universities) was established February 23, 
I 1961. It grew out of the Association of Teacher Education Irtstitujtiohs which 
I had been organized in 1951- Some of the characteristics and inspiration of the 
Association can be traced to the American Association of'^lffeachers Colleges, 
which had a history tiating back to 1918 • i 

I Nearly all of t5l^^_^ember^ of ASCU began as single purpose institutions, 
most of them as normal schools. A. few were founded in recent years as general 
service colleges or universities. By 1950, all of the normal schools had become 
teachers colleges, and many of them were state^ collc|Pls or universities. 

Prior to 1950, the activities and concerns* of the teachers colleges were 
confined largely to their respective states', and the interests Of many of them ' 
did not extend much beyond limited regions within their states. 

In the years following World War II, with the vastly increasing numbers 
of young people seeking a college education, these colleges became the fastest 
growing degree^granting institutions in the nation. Largely owing to the 
pressures from their service areas, nearly all of them became multi-purpose 
colleges or universities with authorization to confer graduate as well as 
baccalaureatje degrees. Tliey were obviously destined to carry the major burden 
of a thrust toward universal opportunity for higher education. Their programs 
and services were greatly expanded, their horizons gireatly extended. 

Early in this period of expansion, these institutions encountered a vast 
array of difficulties in obtaining recognition and financial support. It be- 
came apparent that all their problems relating to rapidly increasing enrollments 
and expanding curricula could be resolved best' if they joined forces with other 
types of state colleges and universities and with similar institutions in Other 
parts of the country. An association with a membership broader than that of 
ATEI and with much better financing was obviously needed for this purpose. 
Furthermore, the growing impact of the Federal government in co^inection with 
higher education, especially from Federal research grants and other grants-in- 
aid, made it imperative that there be a strong nationalj agency to represent 
the interests of these state colleges and universities, ^j'or 4^^"™'^^^ years 
all other segments of higher education had benefited frpm.duchlan organization. 
It was clear that the state colleges and universities ajlso needed the assistance 
and services of a strong national association. \ 

At the Annual Meeting of ATEI on February 11, 1960L a committee was appointed 
to make a study of the Association and to bring in a rejopmmendktion regarding the 
desirability of reorganizing it with a broader membershiiK^nd expanded functions. 
The outcome was the transformation of ATEI into the Asaociaffel^ff of State Colleges/ 
and Universities a year later on February 23, 1961. ! This name was change^ to / 
American Association of State Colleges and Universities at the 1967 Annual / 
Meeting. * ' / 
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During the year of planning, the ATEI-s last president --"the late 
President Thomas R, Miller of Edinboro State College in Pennsylvania -- was 
especially active. He was chairman of the constitution committee, and did. 
much to arrange for a smooth" transition to the new Association. 

\ The officers elected for the first year of the Association of State 

Colleges and Universities wei^- 



President: Lloyd P. Young, Keene Teachers College, New Hampshire 
President-Elect: John R. Emens, Ball State Teachers College, Indiana - \| 
Secretary-Treasurer: C.R. Sattgast, Bemidji State College, Minnesota 

The first Board of Directors consisted of the officers and these four 
elected members: 

1961-62: George F. Budd, St. Cloud State College, Minnesota 
1961-63: J* Lawrence Walkup, Arizona State CoJLlege, Arizona 

G. Tyler Miller, Madison College, Virginia 
1961-64: Royal F. Netzer, State University College at Oneonta*, New York 

Much resulted from the devotion with which the secretary-treasurer, the 
late President Charles R. Sattgast, worked during the year 1961-62 to recruit 
members for the new Association. By the time of its first Annual Meeting, 
February 14-15, 1962, there were 160 state colleges and universities in its 
membership. Among these there were 22 institutions whi^h had not be^n members 
of ATEI. . 

On July 1, 1962, the Associatityi opened its national office in the building 
of the American Council on Education, Washington, D.C. , with an executive sec- 
retary on a half-time basis and a full-time secretarial assistant. The executive 
secretary was Waltc^r E. Hager, previously president of the District of Columbia 
Teachers College. 

The purpos^es of the new Association were: 

: To enable the members to make their influence felt in connection 
with national affairs. With their greatly increased enrollments and 
expanded curricula, the presidents of the state "colleges and univer- 
sities were conscious of the" growing significance df these institu- 
tions -in the national scene. The officers of the Association were 
admonished from the outset that the members wanted it to be hear(4^ in 
national activities affecting higher education --as a voice, and not 
merely an echo. 

: To present the strengths and services of state colleges a'nd universities 
effectively to the public and to agencies and individuals from which 
grants of funds might be available. Throughout most of their history, 
the state colleges and universities had done little to publicize the 
importance aiid the' effectiveness of their, programs . Many of them had 
not considered it necessary. Now the situation had changed. The 
presidents and faculties of the'^ state colleges and universities were 
confident that the new Association could halp demonstrate to all 
agencies -- both private and governmental that when grants of funds 
were being made, these institutions merited favorable consideration. 

4 . ' 
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: To represent the members of the Association in the National 

Commission on Accrediting. When that Commission was activated,' 
the state teachers colleges were the only institutions of higher 
education not represented in it. Tlie gap was filled when ATEI was 
organized and made a constituent member. The Commission readily 
accepted ASCU as a replacement of ATEI. 

: To .conduct studies of educational problems of common interest to the 
members. Immediately upon establishing the new Association, its 
members voted to help finance the activities and services of what was 
then called the Join£ Office of ^Institutional Research which had been 
established by the Associati<>a of State Universities and Land -Grant 
Colleges and the State Universiities Association. These two Associations 
\ were later merged and the Joint Office became the Office of Institution- 

.al Research of the National Association of State Universities and Land- 
Grant Colleges, Tlie reports and publications from this Office gj;ove(|l 
to be of considerable value. However, the members of ASCU foresaw it 
would be desirable for them collectively, through their new Association, 
to conduct studic^ tailored to their own particular needs and the Asso- . 
ciation's Office bf Information and Research v.was created. 

Tlie location of the Washington office of AASCU in the building of the 
American Council on Education was a fortunate arrangement. It enabled the 
Association to maintain closi? cointact with other organizations serving highe.r 
education, including the American Council on Education itself.' Tlie Association 
became a constituent member of the American Council at once. 

Most important of all, the Association obtained offices immediately ad- 
jacent to the Association of State Universities and Land-Grant Colleges and to 
the State Universities Association. It was soon apparent that many of the 
problems and purposes of both of those Associations were virtually identical j 
witji those of AASGU^r From the beginning the three Associations worked in the 
closest harmony, especially in matters pertaining to legislation, j Arrangements 
were made to distribute the Circular Letter of the Land-Grant Asso(j*iation among 
the members of AASCU. It proved invaluable in keeping presidents of member 
institutions" informed about Federal legislation and all govornmentiil activities^ 
affecting higher education. After the merger of the Land -Grant Association and 
the State Universities Association, AABCU continued to wprk closely with the 
resulting National Association of State Universities and Land-Grant Colleges. 
Important among their cooperative endeavors is a joint statement on legislation ' 
issued annually. On alternate years, the two Associations held th(»ir Annual 
Meetings concurrently in Washington, D.C. , 

There is ample evidence that in ten short years the strong and influential 
national organization of state colleges* and univ/^rsities envisioned by the 
■ founders has been established. From a small beginning with a half-time execu- 
tive secretary and his assistant, the activities and services of the Association 
ffave expanded until in 1970 there is a staff of 22, At the end of the first 
year there were 160 members; in its tenth year the membership numbers 274v One 
two occasions the members have sliown their enthusiasm for what the Ass'ociation 
is accomplishing by voting to increase the dues. 
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the endeavors of the Association have become many and varied. Chief 
among them are: . 

V 

: An Annual Meeting to maintain a flow of ideas and infdrmation, to 
elect officers, and to conduct specified element! of Association 
business. 

: A biennial Summer Council of Presidents to enable pr«sid6nts of 
^member institutions to discuss common problems and exchange ideas. 

• A regular newsletter, the Memo , "which gives presid"^ents information 
related specifically to their needs and interests. 

• A continuing public information program to increase public support 
and understanding of the* expanding role and responsibilities of the 
state colleges and universities. 

: National and regional workshops to help member iiistitutions deal with 
specific problems and develop new programs. 

4^1^ : Presentation of information and formal testimony to Congressional 

committees considering legislation which affects^ state colleges and 
universities. 

: Provisions for representing tihe interests qf member institutions with 
Federal departments and agencies, other higher education organizations, 
and groups outside the field of higher education. . 

: On a fee basis, providing meml^er^with detailed information about 
Federal programs, and assisting faculties and staffs in seeking 
outside program support. 

\ : A consultant service, al0O on a fee basis, for member institutions and 

new state colleges witlv administrative and academic problems- 

'li, ^ 

15 : A program of workshops and counseling service on a f ee^ basis to help 

member institutions establish and strengthen development programs-- 

: Developing OpportunitiedNCor state collo^jes and universities in iTiter- 
national education, includi^^ opening international study centers in 
Mexico and Canada. ' ^ 

: Developing Association-wide progir^ms iij urban affairs, allied health 
and the environment. * 

\ : Publi^atiott and distribution, of news\ettcrs; Proceedings of the Annual 
^ Meetings; studies on college costs arid enrtJiJ^ments; on curriculum, and 

degree programs; on urban, ethnic and community activities; on current 
issues such as ROTO, aluimii work, jj^ides to inatit^ional governance, 
and legal problems on the campus.. 

a 
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. Almost all of the rapidly developing state colleges and universities are 
now tnembers of AASCU. A few years ago some of them didn't exist. Today, they 
offer a broad range of programs leading to bachelor's degrees in all of the 
institutions, to master's degrees in most of them, and to doctor's degrees in 
some. Together, these institutions new enroll more than one of every five 
students in institutions of higher eduction. Th'is ratio is changing. Within 
a few years, one of every four students will attend a state college or univer- 
sity. And in a comparatively shor^time it may be one of three, 

' The AASCU has risen to the challenge of helping these institutions secure 
the support and recognition they merit, and to buald the kinds of programs 
that can be most valuably for vafet numbers of young people in modern American 
society, ^lany observers declare that the Associatron has exceeded the ex-* 
pectations and hopes of its founders. But the officers and members believe 
it has pot yet attained its ultimate potential. They strive constantly to 
increase its effectiveness. Tlie genius of the organization is that it draws 
upon the imagination and creativity of all its members. They join together 
to help, each other. And they are not bound or restricted too much by tradition 
New and exciting proposalsT are presented and considered each year. There is 
every reason to believe that the v^ttality of AASCU witl continue to stimulate^ 
and inspire the presidents and faculties ol its^ember institutions, and that', 
state colleges and universities collectively are destined to be a powerful 
influence in higher education in this land. 
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Presidents of AASCU 



Executive Officers of AASCU 



1961 President Lloyd P. Young \ 
Keene Teachers^ CcnLlGge (N;H.) A 

1962 President John R. Emens 

Ball State Teachers College (ItW.) 

1963 President Eugene B. Elliott 
Eastern Michigan University 

1964 President Glenn S. Kendall 
o Chico State College (Calif.) 

1965 President Williajn H. Pleramdn^ 
Appalachian State Teachers C0l.(N.GO 

1966 President Earle T. Hawkins 
Tows on State College (Md.) 

1967 President James P. Gornette 
"West Texas State University 

1968 President .G. Tyler Miller 
Madi^i College (Va.) 

1969 Presi(lent George F. Budd 

Kansas State College of Pittsburg 



1961- 62 

President Charles R. Sattgaf^t 
Bemidji State College (Minn.) 

1962- 65 ' • . 
^X£Cuti\7e_^Sejr;et^r2 

Walter E. Hager 

]Pormer President, D.C. Teachers Col. 

1965 (Summer) 
Acting Executive Secretary 
Joe Smith — -r— 
Chairman, Division of Education 

and Psychology 
Chico State College (Calif.) 

1965 

Executive Director 

Allan W. Ostar 

Former Director, Office of 

Institutional Research (Wash., D.C.) 



1970 President Hilton C. Buley 

Southern Connecticut State College 



